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and poverty, and to these virtues was added in the monas-
teries that of obedience. The religious was henceforth a man
cut off from the world and obliged to exercise these three
virtues: that obligation was soon to be enforced through the
sanction of a vow. He was pledged to observe an austere
discipline which regulated his relations with God, his
superiors, and the monastic community. The independent
life of a solitary did not lose its attraction all at once; still for
a long time it remained the form of asceticism preferred by a
minority, while it was found possible to combine it with
coenobitism, i.e. with the life in a community. But the
advantages of the latter were so great that it was bound
before long to predominate. For in the common life there
was found scope for the exercise of charity and for a rivalry
in well-doing of every kind which was denied to the hermits,
while it gave an opportunity to practise the virtues of
religion without going into the wilderness.
In Egypt the monastic movement in all its forms met
at first with incredible success. We need not discuss the
fantastic figures given by certain authors. The Historia
Monachorum would have us believe that there were more
monasteries than private houses at Oxyrhynchus, and that,
including those in the suburbs, monks numbered 10,000
and nuns 20,000. These exaggerated figures show that the
number of the monks was large enough to strike men's
imaginations and at the same time it is too large to allow
us to believe that all who entered the monasteries were
actuated by purely religious motives. It is therefore not
surprising to find the Emperors Valentinian and Valens
ordering the removal from the religious houses of those who
had fled there in order to evade public duties.
Monastic life satisfied an aspiration so widespread that it
could not long be confined to the land of its origin. It was
natural that the adjoining countries of Palestine and Syria
should have been the first to be influenced, especially as
the Holy Places were becoming more and more a centre of
attraction and the scene of an intense religious movement.
Two names stand out among the pioneers of the religious
life in Palestine in the first half of the fourth century, namely,
St. Hilarion, who lived as a hermit in the Gaza desert, and